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ABSTRACT 

* This study addresses three issues: (1) the influence 
of proxemic variables (distdaiee, furniture presence) on dyadic 
interaction; (2) the consistency: between measures of self-disclosure; 
and (3) the applicability of reciprocity and. distance-equilibrium 
views of dyadic interaction. Dyads of male college students were 
randomly assigned to one cf four conversation situations: no. 
table-close distance, no table-far distance, table-close distance, 
and table-far distance. Fcllowing a structured 20 minute 
ccnversation, subjects separated by a table perceived their partners 
to be better adjusted and felt moke distant from their partners. 
Although both intent to disclose and number of'topics discussed were 
significantly ee Cree with objectively rated disclosure, neither 
was highly ccrrelated enough to be considered the functional 
eguivalent of objective ratings. The, correlations among dependent 
measures of disclosure and non-verbal involvement supported a 
reciprocity rather than a distance- equilibrium hypothesis conse rhang 
ye interaction. CAUEROT) rn ‘ 
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a In the study of proxeate wartabies and dyadic interaction, researchers | 

| have been concerned with the effect of seativg distance. Boucher (1972) ex- / . 
‘amined the relation between seating distance and interpersonal attraction in dn 

. interview. Sommer (1962) found that given similar seating ‘distances, individuals 

| préferred to eit. ‘opposite one another rather than side-by-side. However, when 
the distance between oppdsite Gnaire was at least one foot greater than the dis- 
tance between eide-by. chairs, subjects preferred the side-by-aide arrangement. 
Lassen's (1973) findings suggested that subjects disclose more intinete information 
and feel more certain about an daterviows's reaction gt a seating) distance of 
eix feet*thernat distantes of three or nine feet. However in Lassen's (1973) 
study, physical distance was confounded with the angle between interviewer .and ’ 
subject and with the position of,.a table. Me 

Using photographs of different seat ing arrangements, Hasse and DiMattio 
(1970) ang Broekmann and Moller (1973) found dsttecenced in pee | preference 
to be related to seating dietante and thp position of a table. In both: studies” » 

_ the authors, suggest that a table may serve as a psychological barrier between 
individuals. HoW\---., the effect of a table ois dyadic interact{on has' not been 
systematically investigated. : . 

. In the present study, seating distance and the presence or absence of a 
table between subjects were varied in a 2x2 factorial design. The effects of 
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these independent variables on dyadic ingeraction were assessed in terms of 
the ‘subjects’ experience of! the in¢eraction and intimacy of their disclosures. 
It was expected’that bhe table|would act as a psychological barrier. That is, 


subjects seated close together with a table between them would experience the 


distance as similar to that experienced by subjects seated farther apart with 


no table between then. ; : 
‘ In addition, the issues of the measurement of self-disclosure and the 
“relation between mm disclosures and nonverbal involvement were addressed in 
the present study. Self-disclosure pakewtcherl (Jourard, 1971; Panyard, 1971, 
1973) have often relied on self-report measures. tiveddees in his review of the 
self-disclosure literature, Cozby (1973) questioned the relation of self- 
report data to actual self-disclosure behavior. Jourard (1971) noted sieve 
other measures of self-disclosure including: (1) the number of topics that a 
subject is dine to discuss, (2) the number of topics discussed, and (3) 
titel Uieclauude bilson. However, Bloch and Boodstein (1971) and Sermat and 
Smyth (1973) have questioned the use of these readily quantifiable measures because 
o of the lack of empirical evidence:indicating that these ae tay are directly 
. related to the cobugl intimacy of disclosure content. In the presént study an 
objective rating of self-disclosure was compared to measures of intent to 
disclose, perceived disglosure and nutiber of topics discussed. It was antici- 
; pated that the objective rating of self-disclosure would be positively correlated 
with both intent to disclose and perceived disclosure, ard rapottvely correlated 
with number of topics discussed. | nigh 


According to Argyle and Bean's (1965) distencesaqnilibriin hypothesis, 
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there fis an optimal level of intimacy or involvement in interpersonal interactions. 
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; A increase in one aspect of tnterpersonal involvement will be accompanied we 
by a compensatory decrease in some other aspect of involvement. For example, . 
an increase in the intimacy of a discussion should be accompanied by reduced | 


eye contact. In the present study the relation between verbal disclosure and . 


nonverbal involvement, in“the dyadic discussion, was tested. 
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Method 


Subjects. The subjects were 120 unmarried, white, American-born, male under- 
graduates between the ages of 18 and 25. Subjects were assigned to dyads on 
the basis of attitude similarity as determined by Byrnes" (1962) attitude scale. 


In the 60 dyads, the partners were within 3 years of age and were strangers. 
, 7 ’ 


Procedure. Each dyad was randomly assigned to one of four. groups: close 

ce uaa . 

seating distance without a table, close distance with a table, far distance 
without a table, far distance with a table. Measured from the backs of the seats 
of the chairs, the close distance was 34 inches (2'10") and.the far distanée, 

64 inches (5'4"). The distance across the table was 30 inches (2'6") in the 


close sondition and 60 inches (5') in the far oondition. Chair angge was 180° 


aw . 


for all conditions. 
Subjects were seated and asked to check those topics they would be willing 


to discuss from a list off 25 topics, varying in intimacy (Jourard, 1971). ‘ 


From the topics he was willing to discuss, each subjcct chops scven topics which 
hd: wanted to ask his partner. fhe dyad was informed that bheir conversation would 


be tape recorded, that they would be observe through“a one-way mirror, and 


that the data would be used for research purposes only. The experimenter 
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-randonly..selected-one -eubject. to. choose -the. firet. topic-for ¢iscussion.. The 
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experimenter left ehe room to observe the interaction through the one-way airror 

and ‘allowed the subjects 20 eteuten tnt their conversation. Following the 4 
déscussion, each eubject completed a Susaetonadve concerning the extent of 

his own self-disclosure, his parteer's self-disclosure, his feelings toward 

his partner and Bis perception of -his partaer. 

Qependent Measures. Six major dependent measures were used to assess the effect 

of ‘seating distance ard tible Seae ee on dyadic interaction: Q) perceived 

adjustment of partner; (2) perceived distance from partner; (3) perceived 

deuree: of disclosure; (4) .general attraction to partner; (5) number of topics 

discussed; and (6) objective ctdag at dyadic digptnaixe behavior. ‘The first 


four dependent measures were four factors from the post-discussion qudstionnaire. 


,The items on the post-discussion questionnatre were grouped .into these four 
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factors on the basis of their factor loadings, their’ intercowrelations, and the 


experimenter's judggment concerning which groupings would be meaningful. The ry 
objective rating of dyadic disclogure behavior was done by a trained judge who — 
was unfamiliar with the specifics of this research. He listened to the taped’ 


diseussions, rated ‘the discussion of each topic for intimacy of content, and cal- 


culated the average intimacy score per topic for eath dyad. He used a modified . 


LY 


form of Green's Scoring Manual (Jourard, 1971). 4 
In addition, for each dyad the intent to disclose was measured by summing 
‘the number of topics each pete indicated he was willing to discuss prior to 
* their conversati... ‘arougn the one-way m@rtor the experimenter also rated each. 
dyad for auriverball {avelwenent in'the discussion based on the partners’ posture — 
and facial orientation. Partners who leaned toward each. other and looked at 


e 


one anéther as they conversed were considered nonverbally involved. 
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Results 
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of variance was per- 
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“A 2x2 (table X distance) multivariate analysis’ 
formed with eix- dependent variables, the four questionnaire factors, the number 


‘of topics discussed, and the objective rating of disclosure (see Table 1). 


There was, a significant main effect for presence or absence of table (Multivariate- 


F = 2.65, df =6/51, p <s05). Univatiate ANSVAs for each of the dependent 

, variables revealed that this effect was due to the perceived ‘adjustment and 
perceived distance factors on the questionnaire. _ Compared to subjects with no 
table, subjects separated by a table perceived their partners to be better ad- 
justed (F = 5.40, df = 1/56, p< .05) and felt more distant from their partners 


(F = 7.86, df = 1/56, p €.01). ‘Neither the main effect for distance nor the 


distance-by-table interaction reached statistical significance in the multivariate 


analysis. 
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The intercorrelations among the dependent measures were caleulated and 
those which wert significant for the fooled data and esonsistent across conditions 
are presented in Table 2. The negative correlation between the objective rating 


of (disclosure and the number of topics discussed indicates thet dyads which 
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spent ie discussing fewer topies tended to make more intimate disclosures. 


Intent to disclose was weakly but positively correlated with the objective rating 
° 


a p 
of disclosure, suggesting -that ia who indicated greater willingness to re- 


veal themselves tended to make more intimate disclosures. Nonverbal énvolvement 
‘ 


was positively related to the objective rating of disclosure and negatively re-' 
lated to number ~f topics discyssed. That is, in dyads which made more intimate 


disclosures, partners were more likely to look at their partner and to lean 
: J 
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toward one another. 
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| *'* Means and Standard Deviations of the Six Major Dependent Variables ‘for Each Experimental Condition 


' : Dependent Measure . fee) 
Experimental Partner's Perceived Perceived a She Numbers of | Objective 
Condition Adjustment Distance Disclosuré ‘Attraction l © Topics Disclosure 
uf3 , ‘ if * “ pf. i 
No table- %& 10.60 9.63 8.53 eS 10.35 7.06 | X 2.95 
sie e B vad : aiid oa : ; : J 
Close » sD 1.30 1.06 0.77 _» , 0.89 3.37 it 0.66 
No Table X 10.73 9.87 9.03 10.66 =. ~~ 6.27 KX 2,92 
5 . F 
Far SD 1.16 1.06 1.25 0.92 2.81 : SD 0.65 
Table- = Fi s27 9.07 : 8.57 . 10.46 6.87 X 2.89 
eigee SD__1.09 1.09 1.12 0.94 3.98 “SD__0.61 
Table- ¥ 11.27 8.08 |8-73 10.97 5.27 x 3.02 
Far it ; ’ 
- ¢ 8D, 1,16 1.01 1P17 1.28 3.10 sD 0.78 
lai cher score indicat2s greater amount of yariable 
re 7 | 
» “Higher score indicates leager amount of variable 
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nm ee ; | ' Table 2 aes then en Lawl F Cay Cen ae eer ae dere sec 
rn ene = oe ele ae inns Bias a eae oes SSS rs Ses race Sees Loeb + epee ll 
Correlations Sign§ficant for Pooled pate and Consistent ~ eed ‘ 
Z , » - ee ’ ee . a + i 7 
Across Conditions: ‘ , oe - 
. . . , % = é is ; x ) 
F _ : = : | 
| * eae =a gS ee eee ee = : 
Condition Correletion Coeffieients ; 
. an~ ( 2 - ” 
opjectign Taslomuee (Objective Disclosure Objective Disclosure Number of Topics , 
th with with ; with ; 
Number of Topics tatent: to: titwcloue Nonverbal Involvement’ Nonverb nvolvement 
Pooled Data ¢ 7 aSHR 25" Pee f Y = h6aeR 4 
No Table-Close -.40° 47% f é 385 ; -.16 + \ 
7 « 6 ; ~ e 
_ No Tabhe - Far | ¢ -,53 13° 21 | = 468" 
Table - Close ~ 48% : 30 Rear -.57% 
Table - Far ‘ i) 2 : 
. agar es -.04 $s 37° : ‘6288 
‘i ; ' - - , 
a ‘ ; ie ° 
t Pp . ° 19 . Js s a 2 
* p< .05 r a 
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There was’ not a statietica?ly ‘significant correlation between the objective 


Sa os dteclosure-and’ perceived. “aclosure. for. =the poo oled data or for any. |_|, nearer ene e 


werinentel condition. Thts indicates that subjects’ judgements of own ead part- 
ner disclosure are. not related to the Judgements of an, attest ratcr using. 
, 7 


: objective criteria of Laviday of dtectosure, 


, Discussion. ‘ ‘ : 
Obrstnang an effect for table presence in the absence of an effect for 4 


seating distaace suggests that the Presence or ‘uhuenue af a physical barrier 


‘ 
Anfluences. dyadic ‘nieracticii Love Hicvusly than dots physical distance. The’ 
sf 4 


extent of the table. on pesneated distance provides support for the, concept that 


~_ 


‘the sable functions‘ as a soyeheloeeeal barrier between individuals (Haase & 
DiMattia, 1970; Broekmann & Moller, 1973). Previour proxemics research has 
,focused on physical distance, often to the exclusion of. other salient aspects of 
the immediate environment, Boh as furniture placement, which apparently have some 
. deeanuce on’ dyedic Cieewecwlons Hopefully, future teeeatchers wilt examine the 
‘effect of furniture placement end other anvixonmetital ‘variables in greater detail. 
For example, it. would be fruitful to determine the circumstances under which the - 


5 
presence of a tabte impedes dyadic interaction and the circumstances under which - 


it enhances -interaction. Variables such as setting, itgnténg, and number: of par- 
diciohaes could be used to elucidate this idsue. 

The negative correlation gbtained neues thie objectiva . rating of disclosure 
and the number of topics discussed provides some empirical support for the ‘ine of . 
the number of topics discussed, or ps the duration of topic discussion, as measures 
of the amount of disclosure. ibang the number of topics discussed accounts for 


only 20 percent of the variance in the objective ratings ae atatouice’ intimacy. 


Direct measures of the intimacy of disclosure would seem to be more precise. . 


\ 
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The absence ©f a relation between objectively rated disclosure and te sub- 


jects’ perceived. disclosure suggests thag an individual's statement of ife ow 


' 
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past disclosure behavior aby not be a valid measure of that behavior. This 
lack of relation calls ines qasivaws thie extensive use of self-report measures of 
disclosute, and underscores the need for duxches investikation of behaviong1 corre- 
lates of self-disclosure questionnaires. eo | 

Finally, an increase in the fatinacy of disclosure was acebanniial by an increase 


in nonverbal involvement, rather than by a decrease. This finding seems .to be 
© 


t Wariance with Atgyle and Dean's distance-qqualibrium hypothesis and with other 
: : 


earch which supports that hypothesis. For example, Exline, Gray & Schuette . 


5) found that subjects spend less kine looking at an interviewer én an intimate ( 
. interview than ih a aormideinete interview. | | . 
However, the results of the Biase study may indicate a bo dary condition for 
tha Argyle and Deanthypothesis rather than a direct contradiction of it. 

; ] This boundary conditéon is that a compensatory decrease in one area of involvement ) ait 
i Sensttie to increased antimacy in another area only occurs when an, interpersonal 
interaction is thrown into disequilibrium. Perceived intrusions, Kn as a 

spatial invasion or a unilateral demand for greater disclasure may cause dis- a . 

eqf#librium. and o6iipensatory actions to restore equilibrium. Under conditions of 

more mutual” interaction, such as rectprocal self-disclosures, an increase in intimucy 
An one area would be met with a complementary increase in another. 

In the Exline, Gray and Schuette study (1965) an interviewer made tnilateral 

requests for intimate material which were presumably intrusive, thereby causing dis- 
> equilibrium. "In the present research peers were allowed to talk at a level of 

intimacy which they selected. There was reciprocal sharing between equals, and 


j | ee 
therefore, no intrusdve event causing disequilibrium. In those dyads in which the 


. individuals became involved in relatively intimate discussion, there was greater 


nonverbal involvemeat. 
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Abstract ~ i ee 


This study addresses three issues: (1) the influence of proxemic < 


variables (distance, furniture presence) on dyadic interaction; (2) the consistency 


f 


' between measures of self-disclosure; and (3) the,applicability 
. ( 
of reciprocity and distance-equilibrium views of dyadic interaction. Dyads of 


male college students Resear: were randomly assigned to onef of 
four conversation situations: no table-close distance, no table- 


far distance, table-close distance, and table-far distance. Following 


a structured 20 minute conversation, subjects separated by.a table 


perceived their partners to ba. bekiee adjusted and felt more 

di tant from their partners. Although both intent to disclose and 

er of topics discaseea were signtfteatCly correlated with 

obj ctively rated disclosure, neither was highly ude ites enough 

to be considered the functional equivalent of objective ratings. 

The correlations among dependent measures of disclosure and non-verbal 


involvement supported a reciprocity rather than a distance-equilibrium 


hypothesis concerning dyadic interaction. 
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